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where a case has been reported in the Official Series, Atlantic 
Reporter, American Decisions, American Reports and American 
State Reports, and where cited in the Pennsylvania Superior 
Court Reports ; but also whether or not a case has been appealed 
to the United States Supreme Court. It gives all the subsequent 
citations of such case, and shows the exact point in the syllabus 
to which it has been cited. This enables the practitioner to 
ascertain at a glance the particular point of law or practice to 
which any case has been cited in the later decisions. There are 
also parallel references, showing whether a case has been affirmed, 
reversed, criticised, distinguished, explained, followed, harmon- 
ized, limited, modified, overruled, parallel case, or same case. It 
is a work of great practical value as it does away with the neces- 
sity of going through all the reports where a case has been sub- 
sequently cited. There is also a supplement to Shepard's Penn- 
sylvania State Annotations contained in Volume 202. 

M. B. C. 



The Proceedings of the Illinois State Bar Association. 
Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting, Chicago, July 17 and 18, 1902, 
compiled by James H. Matheny, Secretary. 

This is a most comprehensive and interesting report. It con- 
tains, besides a careful record of the proceedings and the report 
of the various committees, the annual address by the president, 
John S. Stevens, and the special addresses by W. J. White, of 
the Montreal bar, John N. Jewett, Judge Murray F. Tuley, the 
presidentelect, and William E. Church. The lawyer, the highest 
type of lawyer, is described in the president's address as a man 
who has room in his mind for literature and art and poetry, 
who is open to all the refining influences of life and cultivates 
them. 

M. B. 0. 



The Law of Witnesses in Pennsylvania. By William 
Trickett, LL. D., Dean of the Dickinson School of Law. 
Pp. xxix+717. Philadelphia: T. and J. W. Johnson & Co. 
1902. 

This treatise is the work of one of the most scholarly of the 
teachers of the law in Pennsylvania. To the profession Dr. 
Trickett is well known by his essays in various fields of juris- 
prudence, and to the general public his name is not unfamiliar, 
because of the complimentary nominations which he has received 
from the minority party in Pennsylvania for the highest positions 
in the state courts. 

The Act of 1887, relating to the competency of witnesses, to- 
gether with the supplementary Acts of 1891, 1893 and 1895, ren- 
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dered necessary some compilation of the state decisions upon 
the multitude of questions involved. No phase of the law enters 
into the life of the active practitioner so intimately as that which 
relates to the inclusion and the exclusion of legal proof. The 
effect of relationship, either personal or professional as affecting 
the evidence of a related party, — the admissibility of the testi- 
mony of an interested party in a civil proceeding, — the employ- 
ment of expert evidence, — the methods of proof of handwriting, 
etc., etc., — these are fruitful subjects, and it is well that a syste- 
matic and scholarly attempt has been made to gather together 
the consensus of opinion in the courts of this commonwealth. 

In Pennsylvania the common law conception of competency 
Wiis originally limited by the Act of 1887; then, as successive 
complications were brought to light, the statutes were amended. 
Thus, under the Act of 1887, a party to a contract could not 
ordinarily testify, where the other party was deceased. This 
seemed just, but as eases developed in which there might have 
been a neutral party present at the making of the contract, it 
would sometimes happen, in a suit by the executor of a deceased 
partner, against the surviving partner, that a neutral party would 
appear as a witness for the plaintiff, whereas the defendant was 
incompetent to explain his own part in the transaction. This 
led to the Act of 1891, which allowed the surviving partner to 
testify when there was a living witness who had testified 
against his interest. Such were the steps of growth in the law 
on this phase of the subject, and it is indeed fortunate that Dr. 
Trieketf s well-planned treatise has appeared to lend system to 
the whole subject. 

F. S. E. 



A Study of the Court of Star Chamber, Largely Based on 
Manuscripts in the British Museum and the Public 
Becord Office. A Dissertation submitted to the Faculties of 
the Graduate Schools of Arts, Literature, and Science of the 
University of Chicago, Department of History^ in Candidacy 
for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. By Cora L. Sco- 
field. Pp. xxx+82. (Pamphlet.) Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. 1900. 

The name "Court of Star Chamber" generally suggests that 
infamous instrument of the English crown once used to crush 
those who had fallen, justly or unjustly, under royal suspicion ; 
but the author of the above shows that the court, being of an ap- 
pellate nature, probably exercised at first a really beneficial influ- 
ence. Private suits, especially, received an impartial trial, but 
suits affecting the crown did not fare so well. That the court 
fell into ill repute was due to the political ends which it was 
made to subserve. 



